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One hundred 
.were polled 
experiences 


and eighty-eight 
in the Spring of 
concerning 


Georgia school system 
1976 as to their . « 

^ . _ . . _ the effects of school 

integration. This paper presents the results of this investigation. 
Thre^ tfoad areas Were selected for. analysis: (>1) integration 
outcomes affecting the public s'chools, (2) community-related 
integration outcomes, and .(3) basing as an educationally justified \ 
method for accomplishing integration.. An. analysis of. survey, responses 
suggested that black students were perceived asbeing the primary- 
recipients of educational benefits since school system- integration. 
Specifically, it was the expressed view of the vast majority of 
' responding -superintendents'- that educational opportunities ha's 
increased for tilack students. Relatively few superintendents felt 
that there was a corresponding increase in educational opportunities 
for white students. Additionally, many superintendents expressed thd 
view £hat educational*.opportunities pro'vided for white students had 
... actually-decreased.' A clear trend was in evidence *with. respect to 
black student school attendance. Indications were that black*students 
were attending school 'more regularly, than before school district 
integration. Superintendents* perceptions of integration outcomes 
clearly suggest that racial tensions betwfeen black and white students 
existed. Discipline problems''also increased in integrated schools.' 
Finally,*the vast majority of responding superintendents believed 
that buying is not educationally justified as a basis for 
accomplishing integration. The results of this-poll must be viewed 
' ‘with caution since there is the possibility that actual integration 
outcomes may differ from 'the perceptions of those held' by the 
superintendents polled.. (Author/AN) 
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SHLDD.ING MORE LIGHT AND UESS'liEAT ON THE RESULTS • ' ' 

’ OF SCHOOL INTEGRATION^THE GEORGIA EXPERIENCE ' 

> - - • V ty I Tc-rv. C h ri 5 h$e> e % 

' • ' cj-^\ J ^ a I* d S t <i c{ 

Few topics can compete with'sehool integration In ellcitting intense 


THIS DOCUMENT*HAS BE€n' REPRO¬ 
DUCED EXACTLY as RECEIVED 'ROM 
THE PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGIN¬ 
ATING IT POINTS OF VIEW OR OPTIONS 
STATEO'DO-NOT NECESSARILY REPRE¬ 
SENT OFFICIAL NATIONAL INSTITUTE of- 
DUC AT ION POSITION OR POLICY 


errotioriaI rcaplions.. Views regarding school Integration vary from con¬ 


sidering it to be a tjreat social <?£periment to regarding i,t as the greatest 


folly of the Unifed States Supreme Court. One element of our society holds' 

. / . 


a legalistic orientation and stresses’acceptance of court rulings, policies 

♦ ' • < 

o » 

. » 

of the U.S. Department of Heal th, Education and Wei fare as^v/el I as complicyice 

'A . > 

with federal laws. Another, emphasizes the improvement of the humaT^ - condi^on- 

occurring as.an outgrowth'oi school integration. "Yet, to^maoy Americans, in- 

• * * t 

tegjration is regarded'as a I i ve-wi th-i t-or-el sc; proposition complete with 
federal marshal Is afcd wailing sirens. t ^ - 

* ’• „ T • > ♦ • - 

• . * / • ' ^ ' 0 
One need Orvly road a newspaper or switch to the evening news to roalizt? 

*' .. • . * 

that most publicity has been assoclo-ted wiih factors related to tbe physical' 

> *0 N * . ' ' *. 

* » 

desegregation of The pubfic schools . 1 Unfortunately, documented reports of 

- N A *' 

the educational outcomes of integration are few-and-far-belweeri." The bulk 

• 9 * 

* • 

of avai.lible. information has tended to suggest that dese§regation/iintegration 


•# 


results in’.positive educational outcomes. It would appear unwjSe, however. 


d aplear 


to form any premature conclusions based upon so-caI led/expert opinion or a 

, % r a - 

limited reporting of„•integration-related experiences. -. 


i 



One generally expects to find school systems reporting their more 'successfuI 
■ . , ° •_ • - ' * • • 
Innovations in print.-. It’is rare, r indeed, to "t i ntf^an article in a. prof ess ionai 

» t » 

(Journal attesting to the failures o.f a.school, particularly when the school *name 


■ / * * * ’ » * •...*• 

Is Incfuwd, Then, too, one must be at least mildly' suspicious of "success 
j .. *• • i 

. * / *' o • *. B •• ' • 

stories" eminsting from tfee.federal §Qvernmfent. A good*case in ppint is a past- 


./- » 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare publication whi-ch^includec^ in- 


.-formation regarding the^desegregatu'em^experiences of five school Systems.^ Based 


-a 

4 

i 

i 



upon a seemingly limited sampling, H.E.W. concluded that '.’..'desegregation can 
" * - 

'be accomp I i stied, • and-that i't .can be accompanied by ar> increase-'ln the quality • 

' .. 

of-education aval table’to all children, whatever their racial, cultural, or ^ '• 

‘ - - * ..•«? 
ethnhc backgrounds. 1 Logically, Ft -could also be'accomp I i sf\o^j by a decrease ' 

. • , . 

* p * • . - • 
tn the qualify of education. No information was provided by M.’E.W. wild re- 

, . « 

' r • 

spect to desegregation outcomes as- delated to o^her school syitem^. .One can 
-only speculate as to the experieoees of thousands of other schools across the’ ’ r 

. . /. i? • . / ' , *. ... ' 

Country. ■ \‘ . 


. f 


The Present Study- 


.-The authors, in an attempt to gain insight into the experiences'of. a broad 

\ • . ^ » 

» * . . 

•spectrum of .school systems, electe’d.to study integral ion outcomes utili-z^ing an 

entire state as a base.’ The State of Georgia appeared to const!tule fertile *• 

• e .. '• ' * * • 

ground for investigation for several reasons. First, Georgia schoof desegregation 

* \ * » ' . • * 

• . " . * - * 
came sev.orai years earlier tha/w inmany school systems in other parts of the. 

country. Second,,+rpmendous variations existed among Georgia school-systems in. * 

* * • »■ 
terms <5f implementing desegrQgation plans. The desegregation programof one 

Georgia county was cited-as an effective plan by H.E.W. and' offered’, by implication v 

• * c ' ' 

as* a model to the rest.of the country*. 4 On the other hand, a number of school. 

systems desegregated only after being placed under court order jo do so.-* Third, t \ 

\ ■ ’.«•«..* * , . 

and perhaps most significant of all* Georgia school* personnel have now had several 

years of experience in providing for the educational/needs of students in an in- 

' ' .’ • ' ' . > 

tegrated setting., . - ■ . - ' *\ . 


The investi gatiGn consisted of, a polling of Georgia pub I ic school super.intenderits 
(N=I88) In terms of their experiences and perceptions’of integration outcomes. Three 

' i , * 

broad areas' were selected for i investigation: (I) integration outcomes affectifig the' 


public schools; (2) communrtyy’elated. integration outcomes; and, (3) busing.as an 

’ ’ •. • v - ^ -r. 

educationaljy justified'method for accomplishing integration. . v , 



■ Results of the Stud y 


Integration Outcorv.es Affectina the Public Schools.. 

* • o 

• ** I 

A. Educational Opportunities Provided f.or Student 


I. Black Student Educatio'nal Opportynltie^ 


i - A (arge proportion of responding Georgi/a school superintendents * 

; • < . • •/ v 

k (B6$b)' indicated .that the educational opportunities provided for Black 

* • * / 

students had increased since school 'district Irrtegration. Relatively 

fev/ superintendents' (2JE) reported that B.iacfc student educational op- ' 

; * ' , s ✓ ' ' 

/ portunities had decreased while one in-eight-respondents (-12)') reported 

« • * . . - 

• 4 • 

, ,that the educational opportunities'provided for Black students \had not 

\ - 

• •* • * . v 

' ' changed. . * 

'• \ 1 '* ^ • / 

2. White SJudcnt Educational Opportunities. / ^ a 

Varied responses were offered v/ilh respect to the educational op- 

i ' portunities provided foe White students sin'cc school district in- • 

. / .' ) ■< ! 

' tegration. Comparatively few superintendents (21?) reported an increase 

• . • ■' ‘ / * • ** „• 

In White student educational opportunities while a sooriowha^ greater '/ 

. • . / I . 

proportion (30£) reported a decrease ‘in educational opportunities pro- 

'--- 

. vlded for White students. Approximately ha.l f *of 1 the respondents '('49$.). \ 

1 # , . * ^ 

4/ indipated. that the educational opportunities provided- fo'r White students J 

* had not changed since school district integration. * r 


b. Student' Ach ieverent . . • « '* / ' 

- % > / / 

i. Black Student Achievement.* ' - * . 1 „ 

V. ■ • ' __ . ; • ' ;■ ' 

* x h majority of superintendents responding to the suryey (7l£)'re- 

» •' .■••• ‘ '% 

ported that the achievement of Black students had increased since .school"' «•' 

*/ .** . . % * * ' *' '/ * - * ■■ 

*V’'district integration. Few' respondents (2?) reported a decrease in Blad&$| 

• ...... t ■ ‘ Y- • • :Y!i' 

— -..V _ti. j £._'*/■ v ‘* •• 


! 





2. Whl+e Student Achievement. 

few 


Comparatively Tew respondents. (22^°) felt that the achievement \ 

i j ’ 

of; White students had increased sinee d ntegration. A'substantial 
* * 

* * % . .. * 

proportion of superintendents (32^5 indicated that' th».'achievement 
•. . * * ’ * 

of White students had decreased whi le-nearly half of‘the respondents 

(46$) Indicated no change v/a? in evidence with resp'ecf to White 

* 8 * 

student-achievement-./ ■ > 


C.' Student Attendance Patterns . ‘ . . 

. 

1. ' Black Student Attendance. , 

% ' * ' # 

Nearly three^-fourths of <fhe s survey respondents (74^5 reported 
' * J ^ 

. that Black student a^tfcndancp had Increased since school district 

Integration. Relatively 'few superintendents (5*5 reported a decrease 

. 1 * « 

■ in attendarj^e with onp in five superintendents <20^) reporting ,5 no 
change” in Black .student attendance patterns. ’ ^ - « 

2. White Student Attendance. ! * 

’ * • • - ; , . ‘ 

v The attendance patterns of White students revealed no discernible. 

v s . . • 

tre.ndl with ope in four' super 1 ntendents (25*5 reporting an Increase in . 




White student attendance, one in fi^e (20£) reporting a decrease and 

• * ' — 

. ‘‘over half (55*) reporting ."no. change”, in White student attendance. 7 

•.‘V . f • 

p. Discipline Problems in the Schools. . • 

- . . yT' ' * W ’ 

• ... O J 

• Approximately two-thirds of responding superintendents (6‘8£) re- . 

* k . % ; • . * ’ 

A 0 ** ' 

ported art,, increase in discipl ine problems since school district In- 

tegratiohv Few' respondents ^6£) reported a ddcrbase,j'n discipline 

. * \ * • # *.( ' • , 

problems withkone in four superintendents (26*5. reporting "no Change” 

^ - . « • • 

telnris of dftscipline d rob Iems^sinee school district integration. 
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til, 


E. Racial Tensions ‘Between Black and Wh-1 te Students'. 

7 • --rj~r-.--.-V—‘- 

■ * 3 ■, ' 
r. Nearly half of the respond i pg‘ super! ntendehts . ('46%) reported an* in- 

crease Ih racial tensions between Btack.and White students. A significant 

. __ " V “ ' * 

; proportioh corespondents (25%) reported^tJecrease in racial tensions while. 

* 7 * c 

over, a.-fourty-of- superintendents.. (20£} reported J’no change'’ i n terns of r 

‘ v . “ 

racial tensions between 731atk and White students. ' 

•r ,i’- . 

Incidence of and\ School Success in-dealing with Integ ration-Related Problems. 

One fourth• oKthe/responding 'superintendents (25%)' indicated that ’"ma'ny . 

' * .... ’’* ' • 

problems" accompanied school system integration. A majority of respondents 

, *> * * » ' . y 

(632) felt that "few problems" were* associated with integration in their 
■ • ? * * 

school district while one in* eight superintendents .(122) reported nef^problems 


S- ' 

k. 

* ♦ 


at all. related to school ^ystem integration. 4 


& 




Qnly^>no in twelve respondents (.82) reported'that Integration-related 

" * • ♦ . *”• * 

w * 0 > * • 
’problems are presently unsolved while the vast .ma j.or i ty of superintendents 

% | V • / 

(75.e) report tlifet problems are generally solved. .Nearly one-f i f’th. of the . 

J respondents (I7J5) indicate thatfrf-^eir problems are "totally>solved." 

« • • . / 

• • 

II. Community-Related Integration Outcomes. - • '• 

> + * • . . . • • 

* A. School-Commupity Rdce Relations . ■ ’ , ' 

* * A relatively small proportion of superintdndents (22 %') reported tfha'K 

m * \ :K 

integration has.resulted In better relationships between t-he schools and 

* ^ t ^ 

communities'they serye. A majority of respondents (.55%) believe that podrer 

7 4 , . * 

relationships now exist between the schools and communities +hart\before 

* A ’.. > 


y 




'N 


- b. ho 


V «« 
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co Relations in .theCoftrunity / 


•\ 


Super i ntendents ^Terc querried as t® their perceptions of'race relations. 


a 


• fin the community following the integration of schools 1 . A majority of re- 
*■ % • 

• x ■ 9 • 

' -spending superintcndeats (53JJ) fei.t that when all things.are considered. 

\ w' 

the integrat ion 'of schools has produced post tive' change in the relationships 
between'races In. the Community. Ap^roxi mote I y-one-fourty of me respondents 

• . ( • ** * / * •* Vs 


\ 


{21%) felt thatli ntegrat ion had produced -flpgatfife channe in terms of com-. 

' • « . • >'• ' . - . • • 

' . _ % - ^ •" • * 

munity race relations with fne -remain-ing 192 believing that*"no-change" had., 
' - _ • . * • * ’ «• 
occurred. * • v # ’ -® w 


> III. Busing as an Educationally Just i*t i e-d Method for Accomplishing Integration. ' -»>. 

1 4 ■ . ' / ; ; *N ^ . ‘ . 

\ . A final question'-was^ raiced vitji Georgia school superintendents. wIth 

< V • . " « . 

• * s » " 

, * res'pect to.the educStioha! justification of- busing-as a method 4 tor 'accom- 

. ~v t . ; 'v. 

? pi i sh i rig Integration, An overwhelmi ng'majori ty ot superintendents (94*) «. 
v \* Indicated that they.did not feci busing was educationally justi-fl’bd. 

; . 1 •'* ’• ;•* J • " ’ .* ’ ■ ; 

. * , Summary, Conclusions and Recommendations i 

g . 4 * ** » — . .I U . . ■«. —— . . .» - - i i , • 

' ' # , 

Georgia school system ^uperintendents (11=188) were polled In the Spring of 

• * ; ' # '' ’ * • * . ' ' * ' . ' *> 

1976.as to their perceptions relative to the effects of school integration. An 

. *» * . ' » • , 
analysis ot survey responses suggested thatJBIa^k students^were-jerceKcd .os-betng 

t". , v. ■ v .. ; 

+h£ primary recipients, of education^ benefits since school system integration. 

'Specifically, i f was' Vie expressed view of thff vast majority, of responding s'upq/^ 

, f .*.**•, o * 

.1 nterrdeqts that-educational opportunities had^increased for'Black students. Reiativel 

; 4 '• . ‘ • '• ' . • • 

few superintendents*.felt that there was a corresponding increase in educational opw 

• , ... • - , _ * ; 

• . portunities for White students'. Additionally, many superintendents expressed the 1 ' 

9 „■ *1 v . • & * 

view that educational opporturfities provided for White students.‘had actualiz’d®- *- ' 

/ ' • # * w t % ' ■ *. 

!(> 4 • , _ * . /fc a ' v 

| creased. Apparently, many superintendents believe that there is, atMeast initially, ' 
"'... . ; % ' . 

a'tessening of educational, opportunities for White students as headway is made +p more 

- . ‘ » • S ■ ' 

fully provide opportunities for,BIack students. ' 




MM 
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A similar situation may exist with respect to student achievement . Most super- 

j' ' ' 1 ^ • 

intei^en+s reported gains in terns of Black student, achievement whl le,‘few reported* 


gainrs for White students.' On the other hand, nearly a third of- the respondents 


* V 


f! 


* reported decreases in hhite stuuGrjt achievement while only; one* per cent reported 


decr 9 *ses_ in achievement among Black students, l*t v/ould appear unwise ‘to suggest 

" &■ 


4 o » ' 

-that Integration per se was responsible for declining White student a'chicvement. 

The establishment of numerous private schools, for example, has resulted in the loss 

0 

of students who are at 1‘east economically advantaged.^ f * 

c * ■ ' . . , 

A clear trend was in evidence with respect to Black student school attendance-.". 

- / ** • j . « 

Indjcations are that *Black students are attending school more regularly than before * 

* ■ > '\. - . r , ' wit • 

school district integration. No chk^cern 1 blc trend was apparent, however, with respect 

to White student attendance. »At this point one can only speculate as. to wty Black 

» * < . 

si^Jdents are attendi/ig school nore regularly. One'possibl l ity is that the educational 

• fi * .7 


needs of Black students are more fuUy'belng mot and that £ BIack stu^nts arc "turned on" 


to school. A less positive but equally plausible expIdeation* ts that qrcater efforts 
» ■ „ • * • ' # .**• 

have {been made, by school authorities to enforce schoo'l attendance sin^e integration. 

‘ A/ ' ' * > 


Superintendents' pergeptions^o/t-fn+egration outcomes clearly suggest that racial 




. " . 4 y * 

tensions -between Black arid White students have existed kv many instances. Discipline- 

• - ^ : 

problems have tended to. increase since schogl district integration,. In spite of.this. 

1 • ' \«. # » *.* 

situation; schools have, apparently cone to grips with their i ntea raid ion-re fa ted problems ■■■'$ 

A $ 1 * , " ■ . “ \ : ' . ; . j 

as evidenced by fc the‘ fact that fewer than one in twelve superintendents reported that i 

< ■ v X 

\ ^ ■ h N j 

*their‘problems are "presentiy unsolved." 


; ■; 


A somewhat-puzzl ing" situation exists .with respect-to comyuntty-r-dlatpd integration ' ,1 


V| 


outcomes . On the one hand, most superintendents believe that poorer relationships now V? 

• ♦ •*.... T • 4 * 

exist between .the schools and ccpnunities they serve‘than-before integration. On*.the 
- otfter hand, a majority of superintendents believe that school integration Kas'-produced | 


positive change in the reiationshi | 


,.>v 


'the commuhity. F fna11y,.the vast - 

-:— . .. - ■■■m 


majority of responding superintendents .Bel ieve that bus jpg is* not educational ly justPFR 

;• -A,a:'” • A ;V * • 1 . v ..h|| 

Ae Sh I irk! ‘ 2 t a in ^ * I it* . :/l\ 


as a basis ’foraccomplishing integration'. 



-• _^R 6 comnenda+ ions, for Further .^tudy . 

. . . ' -* -*--- 1 —i-=—- *- * ' ' 1 

*• f * r ' 

The rj&irder Is cautioned that the -resu Its'of thi s study -are based'upon responses 

. ^ ^ . • '*•••' • . ' ' ■ \ ' *»..*•, * 

pM^t(?d t<> superintendents* perceptions of 'mtegration outcomes. The authors are 

, . . . * . • 1 , V ^ ■ • 

aware of •me- / posslbi I f*ty tiiat^actual ;i ntegra'fiorv outcomes -mc\y ,di f’f/er 'f rom'the p.er- 

» ( . ► ' • i . ’ *V ... * 

ceptlons of same held -by Georgia 'school systen superrnterideltas, HofrfPth<^h^ 57 T ttncr~ 

v . * • * \ • 

. - , * . « 

perceptions of Georgia's chi et^ school system, of f ic.ers arc undoubted I y r‘e I ated to t!>e 
•. — *.>/ <» 1 •»*. * ■. 

* / • , • * • * * * .»/•*. S 


educational:, decis-ton-maki ng process. .*. . • y 

.. ' . , »• • . # t 9 t * ■ * ' 

^Ctearly, a need e^is'ts^to ’el'icrf information''from'other sources \ n order to— 

^ ' • V • . ' ** . 

more fully eva I ua to. friteg rati orv outcomes. .Significant questions su^gedted,. as- an. 


outgrowth of th-is investigation might idelude the following: 

, <* * -~L. * . 

, r* * ♦ . * | . 1 

^ # , 7 * ' * * t • 

—Do,black students perceive thei r educat.i onp 1 opportuni ties, as x havi ng i n- 
• creased’js i nee school i rvfegrat-iop? If so, how were changes ;af fected? 


. •••* # r 

—Do.White students perceive .their*educatfonaI ofjportunjties 'as hqvin^ -de¬ 
creased? L ' . . < *". .# 

- * ‘ . v . ; . ’ **. ‘ * •’ 

—Whqt factor(s) is/are responsible for the apparent increase' in Bladk s'tudent 

attendance? 5 . * \ . ;• * * •. 

. * • v ^ ^ 7 " l ‘ • ; » 

--Do-achievement tq^t data support, the cor^Ii/sio^.^)f many supbo-ntendqipd that 
'Black student achievement has increased and that -White -studeht achievement 
' has decreased^ % . ' • 

s - —> ; . • 


IIU J WUVI 7 * I , 

A. * • 

• » • • * » * 

/ . —Are raciaf tensions as prevalent between Black and White students as availab-le 

v. information would suggest? How are*these tensions expressed? What are schools.'^ 

^ doir>g to resrolve these tensions? , 

■* 1 * * • i 

» » - • • ■ 

' —What are the speci^c’ integration-related problems vhlch existed end hov* were* 

they resol vpd? s'* . l . ^ .. . . . * 

« * 

' —^Oo persons, other than,sphool system* superiptcridents, i&elieve that/pq>orer 
relationships now Sxisf between the schools and the communities tfjey serve 
than before integration? 

' V \. • * , , i . * *^a * * N • 

—DoJ-conmunities-atrl*ar^ 2 *bel idve. that, relationships between races 4n the com¬ 
munity have improved? 4; > r - 


—C^> viabie alternatives, to bifei.ngj exi st as^Hasis for*accempl ishing integration?: 


'Violence or the threat of violence has received widespread publicity. See,’*| 
for example,.U.S.'’Commission on Civil Rights, Southern School Desegregation 
K966-67, i$67, pp. 47-51. , 



. ''U.S. Department of Health, Education and V/eI fare/Of fice of Education, P lanning 

Educational Cn an gcUip w Five School Systems Poseg rented , Vo I urne I V(Wash i ngton: U.S. 

Government Printing Office,* ISC9). , * 

/ . - 

/ • Jlbld, p.i I i. •" - " 

.*l‘bid, fp/5-7.. • ’ ' . 

' ” . ' . 

• 5 

If*appears likely that many Georgians; were led to believe (even after the Brown 
decisionj^that/the' p’ub I,ic schooIs would not be i-n+egrated. In 1955, then Goverhor 
Marvyi Griffin Vas quoted as ypeaiing his campaign pledge that "there will be no 
fixing of The races in the classrooms of our schools and co-l leges." In this regard 
-*ee Reed Sarratt, The'^deal of'Cc/seqreeatiQn :^he First Decade (Hew York:Harper & - 

R6w, 1966*),* p,5. ^ " r 7 ; ~ 

« * . * „ , • \ . • V 

V ' ^ % ^ ~~ 

°Fof an in-depfh look at the busing questipn see Nicolaus Mi Ils-(ed•), The - < 

Greot^School Bus Controversy (hew York:-Teaghers Col lege, .Columbia University, ’1973)1 
•*' ’ . ^ r 

. ^Responses*‘do not reflect consideration of students who withdrew from public 
schools and transferred 1o private schools following Georgia public school integration 

v . -1 . . , 

♦ y % '' , ^ \ 

®Assumi ng^'^of course, that White studfent achievement has\in 'fact dec llVied. The 
Weight of •'previous research has_failed to suggest ttfat Whi te 'student achievement has ' 
$uf fared. An .excpl tent overview of the achievement nuestion is included in Meyer 
Weinberg,’Deseqre^ation Research: Ah Appraisal (Bloomington, lndipna:Phi Delfa Kappa, 
1970), pp.~^T-b3. % - ^ t“ - ' " . 

q ’* * ;j ! •••**• 

t ^Op-lpions differ as to .the extent *of .fhc. yhiTe student exodus -from Ihe •'public 
schools. Morris/. In appraTsing^-thc, Situation'-existing in;,J970, estimated that fewer 
l&an 5 £ of’White students had ^-usf’t^tbq publ i£*s'chcoVsV». In ffhis regard see ’Will ip 
Mornis, Yazoo: Intenration in a'cte.ipjSoutfiern.Ta.-'h'.fsi&vJ ?ork: Harper-£ Row. 1971). » 
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.The school district ‘presently her. - 664/000 . , atudenbn cbrolled./ 

The Gcliool district lb primarily f04 rural; \h~ Suburban; -13 ' {irban 

' . in cor-hooition. - r x .. , - 

% * , . * 

/ ' ' : ‘ . v - 
EDUa\T50;V.L WroaTUlJITlES FOR'STDDrNTSie • . ♦' 

' V .* ' • * 

. 0 , 

-.1. roe achievement of. P.lncli e.tudento ties ( 08_increneed; 2 decreased; 

3^ n ot« charged) since the school ‘district ues integrated. 

’ , • . * % ' ^ * ’* # ^ I > ’ % . ' 

2* flchicvo.'.cttt Oir —lv2fr^ { -27- '5. _ nc3rc^nc^'>‘ '^^“ .■ ■ - 

" , Cjb n ot dutaged) since ^he school dict7id~yao integrated - . 

• 3> .The attendance of individual-black students has tended'to ( 96 inercnr.e; 
d oer ci'bci' ££ did spt change) eiucc.the district was integrated. 

• I $ A I. 

* v. • x • • * . ’ . J 

•4. • ttc attendance of individual h’hi.tc students has tended to ( 33 increase; 

_ d ecree so.; j d id not change) since the. district was integrated,. 

, - . * . | • 

5* discipline prohlexa. have ( r,-/ incrccc-cd; f> decreesc<T; jS n *o r t chiyigcd) 

since the district wac integrated. * * " 


•• • ,i • '■ * < •. • : > . 

.(>* Integration of the schools'has ( GO Increased; 33 decreased; 37 not 

changed) racial tensions between students.. - ‘ $ ■ ~ ■ 

.* ' \ ' , ‘ 

♦ . * . * . - . , * ^ * 

7. Integration 6 £, the cchoo v l dictrict was /rcccxjjtf.irhecl with 33 n atty; 

_ , .'fib fev?; 1C n fe) pfobltfrrs in the school district.* ..... 

* - • 

8 . - Frnblcft? 'Rearing vith’cdhool ’i'ntaevdtion arc presentJy (J_l_unsolved-; 

10Q generally eolved-; 23 totsnv calvc‘d) in thej school district. •* 

0 * ‘ 

J « * y ^ v ’y. 

• 9 . Integration of the cchoolc nay bo viewed'today c.n having t jib increased; 
f , 3 decreased; 16 * ‘n ot, changed) the educational opportunities, of Dlrc\v • 

r.fcudf.pt 3 . * 


. Integration of ^he schools may be 'viewed today os hnVfwji ( 28 
1 d ecreased.; C6 n ot changed) the educational oppoi (Aunties 


otudecfcc. 


\ • 


incrosse.d; 
of tfhite 


• « « — ’■ a * , * __ 9 * . 

11. If cello ol integration could or.ly be accomplished by busing 4 children 

. "extensively" in the school district'I-tfed the pesulta ( 7 w ould; 

•^118 u ould not) be justified froa an educational point of view. . 

’ . • . * * ’ • . . • ‘ t 

12. Tbe integration of the schools has resulted in b etter; 73_pobrer; k 

« . i gTchansc’d) relationships betv/een the schools and the cosmumity. • r 

•„ \ :• — ‘ / • - 
13* In.cter«ary, t?Kcn all ^hlngn art coasidercdy the integration 0 of schools hac 

Produced (_ 6Q.. p ositive; ^5 n egatiya: 23. _«>) change in the relationships 

ibetueca ^aebs in the ccrrrrunity. ^ _ 


*This Appendix represents a summary of responses offered-by Georgia School 
System Superintendents XN= 188)Al l .superintendents did not respond to - 
the queilion'nairb nor did all respondents rea'ct to a I i items,. 



